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The Agricultural Situation 


General 


U. S. Business Conditions 

The general level of business dropped off during July to a level of 
142.9 percent of the 1947-49 average. This compares with a level of 
148.8 a month ago. 

As steel inventories began to run low, most of the large steel 
producers completed negotiations with the steelworkers on 3-year no 
strike agreements. These agreements assured steelworkers of direct 
wage boosts of 45.6 cents during the 3-year period plus additional in- 
direct benefits. It is believed that the result will be an increase in 
the price of steel of from 8 to 10 dollars per ton. 

Automobile production to date totals 3,595,748, 27 percent behind 
this time last year. Many manufacturers plan August shut-downs to 
prepare for 1957 models. 

Employment is at a record 66.5 million persons which is 1.3 million 
more than a month earlier and 2.5 million more than a year ago. 

Home building remains the dim spot in the construction picture. 
Only 35,620 homes were appraised by the VA in June. This is 20 
percent less than in May and 30 percent less than a year ago. 


Oklahoma Business Conditions* 

Despite the fact that business usually slows down in June, re- 
tail sales, industrial production and construction combined to place 
the level of Oklahoma business at 178.7 percent of the 1947-49 average. 
This compares with 164.1 a month ago and 151.9 a year ago. 

Industrial production is up 5 percent to a level of 153.4 percent of 
the 1947-49 average. 

Residential building contracts rose to $13.9 million from $10.4 
million a year ago. 

The level of wholesale prices reached a level of 114.2 percent of 
the 1947-49 average, compared with a level of 110.3 at the same time 
last year. 

Employment declined during the month to 921,603, a drop of 
9,000 due to cutback agricultural operations. 


U. S. Agricultural Prices 

Prices received by farmers dropped | percent in July to 244 percent 
of the 1910-14 average but were still 3.5 percent above a year ago. The 
index of prices paid by farmers at 287 is 2 percent higher than a year 
ago. The parity ratio declined | point to 85, which was the first down- 
ward turn of the ratio since November 1955. 





bd avd Oklahoma Business Bulletin, Bureau of Business Research, The University of Oklahoma, 
July 1956. 
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Wheat dropped off 3 cents a bushel to $1.90 from June to July, 
hogs dropped 40 cents to $15.20 per cwt., beef cattle 20 cents to $15.40 
per cwt., and sheep fell to $5.29 per cwt. from $5.60 per cwt. 


Cotton prices rose .07 cents per pound, wholesale milk rose to $4.01 
per cwt. from $3.85 and grain sorghums rose $.05 to $2.07 per cwt. 


Oklahoma Agricultural Prices 

The price of wheat rose 1 cent per bushel over the previous month, 
grain sorghums rose $.03 per cwt. and milk at wholesale rose from $4.25 
to $4.40 per cwt. 

As compared with July of last year, corn prices in July were down 
$.06 cents per bushel, and cotton prices were down $.015 cents per 
pound. Beef cattle prices were down $.40 per cwt., calves down $1.00 
per cwt., and hogs down $0.50 per cwt.—John Franzmann. 


Crops 
Cotton 


United States: 


The U. S. cotton crop is estimated at 13,552,000 bales. This com- 
pares with 14,721,000 bales last year and an average of 13,098,000 bales 
during the 1945-54 period. 


Only 16,527,000 acres were in cultivation August 1 (July 1 acre- 
age less average abandonment). This is the lowest acreage since 
1884. Yields are estimated at 394 pounds of lint per harvested acre. 
In only one other year has the yield been greater than this. This was 
in 1955 when the yield was 417 pounds of lint. 


The total supply of cotton for the 1956-57 crop year is estimated 
at more than 28 million bales, over half of which is carryover. Carry- 
over is expected to be about 14.6 million bales and CCC will hold 
around 10.0 million bales of this. 


Disappearance is expected to be higher and will be about the same 
size as domestic production. Domestic consumption may not be any 
higher next year than the 9.2 million bales consumed this year, but 
exports will be doubled. Carryover supplies next year are not likely 
to change significantly. 


There is some evidence of a decline in mill activity in the months 
ahead. The ratio of milled stocks to unfilled orders has been rising, 
which usually indicates declining activity in the months ahead. How- 
ever, no great changes in domestic consumption are expected since con- 
sumer incomes are expected to remain high and raw cotton prices 
will be lower. 


In July, cotton prices began the adjustment toward lower support 
prices. In June, the 14 spot price of middling 15/16 averaged 35.5 
cents per pound. By the end of July the price had declined about 1.5 
cents per pound. Further declines are expected when the new crop 
comes to market. 
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Oklahoma: 

The Oklahoma crop was estimated at 400,000 bales on August I, 
1956.* This is 63,000 bales less than last year but 44,000 bales larger 
than the 10-year average. The August | estimated yield was 253 pounds 
and the estimated harvested acreage was 758,000 acres. With the ex- 
ception of 1955, the yield is higher and the acreage lower than for any 
year since 1900. 

Cotton prices received by farmers during the current marketing 
season reached a peak of 30.0 cents per pound in May. The June 
price went down to 29.9 cents and the July price went down to 29.5 
cents per pound. Further downward adjustments are expected as the 
new crop begins to come to market.—Leo V. Blakley. 


Wheat 


The U.S.D.A. has estimated the 1956 national wheat crop at 939 
million bushels based on conditions August 1. This compares with 
937 million bushels produced last year and the 1945-1954 average of 
1,148 million bushels. For all wheat, the indicated yield per harvested 
acre is 18.6 bushels compared with 19.8 last year and an average 
of 17.1 bushels during the ten-year period 1945-1954. 


The winter wheat crop is estimated at 722 million bushels. This 
compares with 703 million bushels in 1955 and the 1945-54 average of 
874 million. The indicated yield per harvested acre is 20.4 bushels com- 
pared with 20.9 last year and an average of 18.3 bushels during the 
1945-1954 period. 


Wheat yields in Oklahoma were above expectations. According 
to the Federal-State Crop Reporting Service, the 1956 wheat crop is 
estimated at 64,272,000 bushels, compared with 24,160,000 in 1955 and 
the ten-year average of 77,872,000 bushels. Acreage harvested is esti- 
mated at 4,017,000 acres. This compares with 3,020,000 acres last year 
and the ten-year average of 5,728,000 acres. The estimated yield per 
harvested acre is 16 bushels compared with 8 bushels last year and an 
average of 13.4 bushels during the ten-year period 1945-1954. 


Marketing quotas on wheat will be in effect on the 1957 crop. 
In a referendum held on July 20, farmers voted 87.5 percent in favor 
of marketing quotas for next year’s crop. Because of the wheat supply 
on hand, the national total of acreage allotments will be at the minimum 
level of 55 million acres. In a similar referendum a year ago, producers 
voted 77.5 percent in favor of marketing quotas for the 1956 wheat crop. 

With quotas approved, the national average support price for the 
1957 wheat crop will be not less than $2 per bushel, the same as for 
this year. Producers in commercial wheat states who comply with their 
individual farm acreage allotments will be eligible for the full level 
of price support. In the noncommercial wheat states, acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas will not apply. Support rates in these 





* Oklahoma Cotton Report August 1, 1956, Oklahoma Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, 
AMS, USDA, and Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture. 
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states are set by law at levels representing 75 percent of the rates cal- 
culated on the national average. 


Marketing penalties equal to 45 percent of the wheat parity price 
as of May I, 1957, will be assessed against the normal yield of wheat 
grown on acres in excess of the wheat acreage allotment. Wheat grow- 
ers with an allotment of 15 acres or less may produce as much as 15 
acres of wheat without being subject to marketing quota penalties. 
However, on farms with allotments of more than 15 acres, the normal 
production from any acreage in excess of the farm allotment is subject 
to the marketing quota penalty. After the penalty is paid, the producer 
is free to dispose of his wheat in any way he chooses.—Nellis A. Briscoe. 


Feed 


July Stocks of Feed Grains: 


Stocks of oats in all positions July 1 were 347 million bushels as 
compared with 303 million bushels a year ago. This is the largest 
carryover of oats on record. 


Stocks of corn in all positions on July 1 are estimated at 1,746 
million bushels or 9 percent above the previous July record of 1,601 
million bushels. Approximately two-thirds of the total July 1 stocks 
were under loan to or owned by CCC. Disappearance of corn from 
all positions during the July-April quarter was 569 million bushels 
compared with 548 million bushels the same quarter a year earlier. 


Stocks of barley in all positions on July 1 totaled 115 million 
bushels compared with 131 million bushels a year ago. This is 12 
percent less than a year earlier. 


Reports show 118 million bushels of grain sorghums in all storage 
positions on July 1 compared with 93 million bushels a year earlier. 
Farm storage amounted to 14 million bushels and off-farm storage 
amounted to 104 million bushels. 


Estimates of 1956-57 Feed Supply: 


The 1956 U. S. feed crop is estimated at 124 million tons, 7 mil- 
lion tons less than the record crop of 1955. The acreage planted to 
feed grains this year is about 5 percent less than in 1955. The reduc- 
tion in prospective harvested acreage of each of the feed grains are: 
corn, 3 percent less; oats, 10 percent; barley, 12 percent; and sorghum 
for all purposes, 5 percent. 


The 124 million-ton crop plus carryover of 44 million tons and im- 
ports of 1 million tons will give a 1956-57 supply of feed grains of 169 
million tons. To this will be added 2.5 million tons of wheat and rye 
feed and 23.5 million tons of feed by-products to give a total feed sup- 
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ply for 1956-57 of 195 million tons, compared with the 1955-56 supply 
of 197 million tons. 


A small decrease in the number of grain consuming animal units is 
in prospect, giving a probable supply per animal unit slightly above 
last year’s record. 


Hay and Protein Feeds: 


The 1956 hay supply is estimated at 123 million tons, 4 percent be- 
low last year’s record. The prospective supply per animal unit is also 
4 percent smaller than in 1955-56 or the 1949-53 average. Supplies of 
high protein feeds are expected to be at least as large as the big sup- 
plies for 1955-56. 


A further increase in soybean meal production is in prospect but 
this probably will be offset, at least in part, by smaller production of 
cottonseed meal. 


Price Supports: 


The price support for the 1956 corn crop to cooperating producers 
in the commercial area has been announced at a national average rate 
of not less than $1.50 a bushel. 


The price of oats, barley and grain sorghums are supported at 


76 percent of the May parity prices. The national average support 
prices so determined have been announced as follows: oats, 65 cents 
per bushel; barley, $1.02 per bushel; and grain sorghums, $1.97 per 
100 pounds.—John Meek. 


Livestock and Livestock Products 


Beef Cattle 


Cattle Slaughter and Meat Production: 


Cattle slaughter during the first six months of 1956 has been 4 
percent above the same period of 1955. The increased slaughter this 
year has been mostly steers. Federally inspected steer slaughter the 
first five months of the year was 22 percent above a year ago and set a 
new monthly record for each of the five months. Cattle and calves on 
feed January | this year were only | percent above 1955 figures, but a 
larger proportion of cattle was marketed during the first part of the 
year than was true during 1955. Also marketings of grass steers during 
the January-June period of this year were substantially above levels of 
a year ago. 


Heifer slaughter so far this year has been slightly above a year ago. 
Cow slaughter this year has been 10 percent below levels of one year 
ago. Thus there is as yet no indication of a reduction in cattle num- 


bers this year. 
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Slaughtering during the last half of the year likely will be greater 
than for last year. However, production will be up less since average 
slaughter weights are expected to be lower. Total beef production this 
year should support a consumption of 83 pounds per person to set a new 
record for the fourth year in a row. Beef consumption per person 
during 1955 was estimated at 81 pounds. Total meat consumption in 
1956 likely will be 162 pounds or one pound above the 1955 rate. 


Cattle on Feed: 


It is estimated that on July 1 there were 3.3 million cattle and 
calves on feed in the 13 major feeding states. This is a decline of 10 
percent compared with July 1, 1955 and is 22 percent below April 1, 
1956 levels. During April, May and June 5 percent more cattle were 
placed on feed than during the same period last year but marketings 
of fed cattle were 8 percent above last year. Short fed cattle marketings 
were 24 percent above last year. 


The greatest decline in cattle on feed July 1 has occurred in the 
heavier weight groups. 


Cattle Prices: 


Slaughter cattle prices in February and March were depressed by 
heavy marketings of highly finished heavy weight animals. Since that 
time the volume of sales has declined and prices have responded favor- 
ably. There was a marked improvement in prices during July. The 
recent rise in the price of slaughter cattle has been confined to animals 
in the good, choice, and prime grades. This has caused, as expected, the 
differential between grades to widen during the past month. 


Figure 1 (Page 79) shows weekly price movements by grades for 
steers on the Oklahoma City market during 1956. It can be seen that dif- 
ferentials between grades were abnormally narrow during the heavy 
marketings of February and March and that the differentials have 
gradually widened since that time. An analysis of cattle on feed suggests 
that this trend toward wider differentials between grades will continue 
during the latter part of 1956. 


Stocker-feeder prices are well below 1955 levels. Prices during the 
heavy marketing season this fall will depend on the confidence and ex- 
pectations of feeders and on grazing conditions in the ranching areas. 
Recent rises in slaughter cattle prices may restore feeder confidence and 
strengthen the stocker-feeder market. However significant increases in 
the price of stocker-feeders appear unlikely at this time. 


Oklahoma Cattle Herd Size Increases: 


An analysis of Oklahoma census data reveals that many interesting 
changes occurred in the livestock industry from 1950 to 1955. During 
this period the number of farms (as defined by the census) declined 
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from 142,246 to 118,979 and the number of farms reporting one or more 
cattle or calves declined from 122,780 to 108,301. On the other hand, 
cattle and calf numbers increased from 2.7 million to 3.4 million dur- 
ing the 1950-55 period (Cattle numbers have since declined to 3.2 mil- 
lion in the state on January 1, 1956). As a consequence of the decline 
in farm numbers and the increase in cattle numbers, the number of 
cattle and calves per farm reporting cattle and calves increased from 
21.6 in 1950 to 30.9 in 1955. 


Probably the most significant change which has taken place has 
been the tendency toward concentration of cattle into larger units. The 
number of farms and ranches reporting less than 25 cattle and calves 

er farm has declined while the number of farms reporting more than 
25 head per farm has increased. This means that the total number 
of cattle and calves held in small units has declined, while the number 
held in larger units has greatly increased. For example, in 1950 about 
25 percent of the cattle or calves in the state were in herds of 10-24 com- 
pared with about 16 “aatgen in herds of this size in 1955 (Table 1). In 
similar fashion less than 21 percent of the state’s cattle and calves in 
1950 were in herds of 100 and over compared with more than 29 per- 
cent in this size herd in 1955. These data would suggest that in the 
cattle industry the small are becoming fewer and the large are becoming 
larger and more numerous. 


It would appear that the trend toward larger cattle units in the 
state is in the direction of a desirable adjustment. The cattle industry 
over time is a type of business which requires a large capital investment 
and produces relatively small profit margins. Thus efficient production 
and marketing practices must be employed by cattle producers and 
larger units often make the adoption of improved cost reducing tech- 
nologies feasible and profitable. On the other hand, there is, and will 
continue to be, a place for small cattle units on more diversified farms 
in the state. 


Oklahoma Calf Crop High: 


The 1956 U.S.D.A. calf crop report indicates that the Oklahoma 
calving percentage is higher than the national average and that the 
Oklahoma calving percentage has improved more in recent years than 
has the national average (Table 2). The calving percentage reported by 
U.S.D.A. is the calves born during the year expressed as a percentage 
of the number of cows and heifers 2 years and older on farms and 
ranches January 1. The calving percentage is not an entirely true 
measure of calving rate. However, the figures are useful in measuring 
trends over time and for comparing calving rates in different states 
and areas. 


The calving percentage in Oklahoma was as high or higher than 
any area average with the exception of the north central area for 
1955, 1956 and the 10-year average (1945-54). The calving percentage 
in Oklahoma was three points below the north central area during the 
10 years 1945-54 compared with only | percent below in 1956. These 
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data reflect the improved management practices that have been and 
are being adopted on Oklahoma farms and ranches.—James S. Plaxico. 
TABLE 2.—Calves Born as a Percentage of the Number of Cows and 


Heifers 2 Years and Older on Farms January 1, Oklahoma and 
Selected Areas, for Selected Years. 





State or 10 year average Calving percent and year 
Area 1945-54 1955 





Oklahoma 
North Atlantic 
North Central 
South Atlantic 
South Central 
West 

VU. S. 





SOURCE: 1956 Calf Crop Report, Crop Reporting Board, USDA, July 30, 1956. 


Hogs 
United States: 


The 1956 spring pig crop is currently being estimated at 53,085,000 
head. This is a decline of 8 percent from the spring of 1955 and slightly 
less than the 1945-54 average of 53,923,000 head saved. The number 
of pigs saved per litter was 6.94, establishing a new record for spring 
farrowings. The 1956 spring pig crop was farrowed from 7,650,000 
sows. This compares with 8,359,000 for 1955. 


Reports on breeding intentions indicate a total of 5,163,000 sows 
will farrow this fall. This would be 7 percent smaller than the num- 
ber farrowing last fall. If the number of pigs saved per litter equals 
the ten-year average, with an allowance for upward trend, the 1956 fall 
pig crop could be as large as 35,000,000 head. 


The trend toward earlier spring farrowing is continuing as Decem- 
ber, January and February accounted for a greater share of the total 
spring crop than in earlier years. Over 33 percent of the sows farrow- 
ing this past spring farrowed during these three months. This com- 
pares with 30 percent in 1955 and 20 percent for the 1945-54 average. 


Commercial hog slaughter for January-June this year averaged 
about 16 percent over the corresponding period last year. In view of 
the 12 percent increase in pigs farrowed last fall, this appears to be 
a high rate of slaughter. A reduction in spring farrowing has helped 
to boost this slaughter, since fewer gilts were withheld for breeding 
and more sows were sent to slaughter this spring than a year earlier. 
Receipts of sows in eight principal markets the first six months of 
this year were 13 percent larger than last year. Slaughter likely will 
have reached a low point by the first of August and then begin to 
pick up some as early spring farrowed pigs begin to move to market. 
For this fall, slaughter likely will be less than last year. 
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Monthly average hog prices rose steadily this year through June 15 
when prices reached $15.60 per cwt. However, this June 15 average 
price was the lowest for this month since 1946. The July 15 average 
price for hogs was down to $15.20 per cwt. This price decline appears 
to follow last year’s price pattern very closely, although the July price 
was expected to hold more closely to the June level. 


The net effect of earlier spring farrowing on hog prices this fall 
appears to be quite complex. Some indication of early marketings are 
evident for this year as was the case last year. Early farrowings plus 
last year’s experience with collapsing prices in the normal marketing 
season may induce producers to feed their hogs for early fall sales. A 
larger reduction in the spring pig crop in the western as compared with 
the eastern cornbelt area appears to be another reason to expect early 
fall marketings. 


On the other hand, farmers in some areas are a little short of 
“free” corn this year which has not been true in the past two years. A 
larger quantity of corn is now being held in the support program and 
in general the price of corn has risen considerably the last few months. 
This might encourage producers to hold a fairly large number of 
hogs for finishing out on new corn. This would mean later fall 
marketings. 


The pattern is not very clear. It appears that enough early mar- 
ketings will be received to make lower prices in August and September. 
This would mean that the seasonal peak was reached in June. The 
early marketings could come from fringe area production which has 
milo, barley, corn not under loan, and other feed supplies, and from 
the major cornbelt area where the early farrowing trend is most prev- 
alent. The exact timing will depend on marketings. Heavy mar- 
ketings later in the season could come from the major cornbelt areas 
where free corn is much tighter at the present time. 


Oklahoma: 


Oklahoma farmers saved an estimated 428,000 pigs from the spring 
pig crop this year. This compares with 456,000 pigs saved from the 
spring pig crop in 1955. 

If farmers farrow 51,000 sows in the fall of 1956 as planned and 
if the size per litter equals 6.8 pigs saved, the fall pig crop in Okla- 
homa could be as large as 347,000 head saved. This would be smaller 
than the 394,000 head saved in the fall of 1955. 


Hog slaughter has been considerably larger than a year earlier 
for the early months of 1956. This large slaughter reflects the large 
supplies of hogs shipped to Oklahoma from other areas because slaughter 
facilities in those areas were over-crowded during these months. 


Hog prices on June 15 this year stood at $15.90 per cwt. This price 
may very well be the seasonal peak this year. The July 15 price was 
$15.40 per cwt. 
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The hog-corn price ratio was 10.92 on June 15 and dropped to 10.55 
on July 15. Stronger corn prices have kept this ratio below 11.0 so far 
this year. The July drop in the ratio resulted from both a rise in corn 
prices and a drop in hog prices.—Kenneth B. Boggs. 


Sheep, Lambs and Wool 


Sheep and Lambs: 


The United States 1956 lamb crop totaled 20,428,000 head according 
to the Crop Reporting Board. This is 1 percent more than the crop 
in 1955, and compares with the 1945-54 average figure of lambs saved 
for the U. S. of 20,548,000 head. In Oklahoma, the 1956 lamb crop 
totaled 154,000 head which is considerably higher than the 130,000 head 
saved in 1955. 


An indication of the growing importance of sheep and lamb 
production in Oklahoma is the increasing number of breeding ewes. 
The 1956 Oklahoma breeding ewes totaled 156,000 head as compared 
with 128,000 head in 1955 and a 10-year average of 103,000 head. 


Slightly more sheep and lambs were marketed during the first half 
of 1956 than a year earlier. Lamb slaughter during the early months 
was higher than a year ago but the rate has decreased considerably 
in recent months. During 1956 there were 8 percent fewer lambs on 
feed, which resulted in low slaughter numbers during May and early 

une. Prices reflected this sudden change by jumping from $18.20 to 
$21.50 per cwt. Some seasonal decline in lamb prices is expected as 
marketings off grass expand. 


Wool: 


Wool seems to be gaining back some of its market lost by over 
stocking mills. Wool prices on foreign markets reflected change, as 
most fine descriptions were up as much as 15 percent above the March 
figure. However, this advancement abroad has not been fully reflected 
in domestic markets. Some domestic descriptions advanced slightly on 
the Boston quotations but most remained unchanged. 


Higher rate of mill use has been reflected both here and abroad. 
In the U. S., wool imports during the first quarter were 18 percent above 
a year earlier and dirty-face wool were up 61 percent. Wool consump- 
tion in the 11 major consuming countries during this first quarter is 
estimated to have been 10 percent above a year earlier. 


The CCC disposed of almost all of its monthly quota of 614 million 
pounds of wool during the month of May. Total sales under the 
program through May totaled almost 35 million pounds, nearly one- 
fourth of the quantity on hand when the competitive bid sales program 
went into effect. 
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Oklahoma Prices: 


Oklahoma prices on July 15, 1956 were below the United States 
average for sheep, lambs and wool. The prices received for sheep in 
Oklahoma were $4.50 as compared with $5.29 per cwt. for the U. S. 
Lamb prices were slightly higher in Oklahoma than in the U. S. 
($19.90 as compared with $19.30 per cwt). Wool prices are considerably 
less per pound in Oklahoma than in the United States. The Oklahoma 
wool price of 33 cents compares with the U. S. price of 41.4 cents per 
pound.—Walter Rogers. 


Dairy 


U. S. milk production has been higher each month this year than 
last. June production was | percent mice oe 1955. Oklahoma produc- 
tion for June 1956 was 4 million pounds more than for June 1955. 
Recent production in the state is somewhat below the 10-year average. 


Cold storage holdings of cheese July 1, 1956, were 483 million 
pounds compared with 542 million pounds one year earlier. Butter 
holdings were 112 million pounds for July 1, 1956, compared with 334 
million one year earlier. Other products, especially dry milk powder, 
have moved into domestic and foreign trade at a high rate. 


Prices received by U. S. farmers for milk and butterfat in June con- 
tinued above one year earlier. The reasons for the increase were the 
advance in the support prices and suspension of the seasonal reduction 
in Class I prices in the federal order markets. It is expected that prices 
will continue higher than last year for the remainder of 1956. 


The two large federal markets set the pattern for prices in other 
Oklahoma markets. The prices to producers prevailing in the Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa fluid milk markets for base and excess milk for 
June 1955 and June 1956, are shown in Table 3. 


Receipts at Oklahoma City came from farms in 25 Oklahoma 
counties in June 1956. The Tulsa market used milk from 26 Oklahoma 
counties, 5 in Arkansas, 3 in Missouri, and 2 in Kansas. There is in- 
creasing similarity in fluid milk prices throughout Oklahoma as produc- 
tion, inspection, and marketing costs are quite uniform. This unformity 
of prices to producers and consumers is further stimulated by the de- 
velopment and use of long haul equipment. 


BULK HANDLING of milk to reduce costs in labor and hauling 
has progressed rapidly during the past year. Very active programs are 
being sponsored in the Oklahoma City and Tulsa markets. Latest data 
indicate that about 21 percent of the milk at Oklahoma City is bulk 
cooled and transported. In the Tulsa market about 7 percent of the 
total receipts is bulk milk. The two markets have about 200 tanks 
in use with more added each week. 
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Increased use of higher producing cows and more labor saving 
equipment are oe about the development of more large dairy 
farms and a rapid reduction in the number of small dairy farms. 
These trends point to the more specialized large operators as the suc- 
cessful dairymen of tomorrow.—A. W. Jacob. 


TABLE 3.—Prices Prevailing in the Oklahoma City and Tulsa Fluid 
Milk Markets For Base and Excess Milk for June 1956 and 
June 1955. 





June, 1956 June, 1955 
Uniform % Uniform % 
Base Excess Blend* Base Base Excess Blend* Base 


Okla. City 5.12 3.16 4.76 81.94% 4.67 3.01 4.41 84.80% 


Tulsa- 
Muskogee 4.96 3.17 4.62 88.76% 3.99 3.05 3.79 86.76% 











* Weighted average price for Base and Excess milk. 
SOURCE: Market Administrators’ Reports, AMS, USDA, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


Poultry 


Prices of poultry products have declined the past two months, which 
is usual for this time of year. Poultry slaughter during June totaled 379 
million pounds, ready-to-cook basis, according to the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. This was 8 percent above May, 28 percent above June 
last year, and 47 percent above the 10-year average for the month. 
Total production January-June was 1,880 million pounds compared 
with 1,486 million pounds in the same period in 1955, an increase of 
27 percent. 


Eggs: 

The seasonal decline in egg prices in 1956 has not been as pro- 
nounced as in 1955 (not more than 4 cents as compared with 10 cents 
last year). However, the downward seasonal trend was reversed early 
in July of last year whereas it continued downward in 1956. July ard 
August prices received by farmers will reflect the low prices on the 
central markets. 


The upward seasonal trend has begun but is not expected to be as 
great as in 1955. The seasonal peak in prices is also expected to be 
reached in November instead of December. Earlier than usual pur- 
chase of chicks for replacement in 1956 will cause a corresponding 
earlier rise in fall output. 


Replacement purchases so far this year have been greater than in 
1955. The number of pullets in laying houses this fall is expected to 
be 3 to 5 percent higher than last year. However, the number of 
layers on farms January 1, 1957, is expected to increase less than 2 per- 
cent over 1956, and there is a possibility that the number of layers may 
decrease slightly. 
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The unanswered question is “How many hens will be retained 
in the flocks?” Since 1951 the number of hens on farms January | has 
represented from 44 to 53 percent of the number of pullets on farms 
January | the previous year (Table 4). If the percentage is relatively 
high, the total number of layers on farms this coming January will be 
higher than last year. If the percentage is as low as in 1955, the total 
number of layers could go down. The outcome will depend on hen 
marketings from now through December. 


Hens: 


Prices for hens during February and March of 1956 were approxi- 
mately at the same level as last year, but the decline since March has 
been greater. The Oklahoma farm price for June was 1 per cent 
per pound lower than the previous June, and July and August prices 
will be substantially lower. The Chicago price declined from a 22 cent 
level to a low of 17 on July 15. 


Some of the best estimates at this time indicate that the number of 
hens marketed has been less than normal and has not been the primary 
price depressing force. Consequently no marked improvement in hen 
prices to farmers is expected until after December. Prices likely will con- 
tinue at the present level of 12 to 13 cents until after the turkey crop 
is marketed. 


Any substantial increase in the number of hens marketed from now 
to December will contribute to the depressed price situation. In addi- 
tion, prices will be influenced considerably by the output of broilers 
the later half of the year. 


Broilers: 


Broiler prices throughout 1956 have reflected the 30 percent rate 
of expansion in output this season over 1955. Prices, however, have 
been very uniform throughout the season, which is unusual. North- 
west Arkansas prices have ranged from 19-22 cents and a quotation of 
20 cents has predominated. Oklahoma broiler prices this season have 
not been quite as low as northwest Arkansas, but were lower than in 


TABLE 4.—Hens and Pullets on U. S. Farms, January 1, 1951-1957. 





Hens on Farms Pullets on Farms Hens as a per- 
Year Jan. 1 Jan. 1, 1955 cent of pullets 





1951 141 287 
1952 136 258 
1953 135 261 
1954 116 238 
1955 111 255 
1956 122 257 
1957 nies 238 





SOURCE: Poultry and Egg Situation, AMS, USDA, July 1956. 
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1955. Generally, broiler prices were from 25 to 27 cents during the 
peak seasonal output in 1955 and only declined to 22 cents or less after 
the turkey crop os to move on to the market in late September. 
It reached a low of 17 cents on December 15. If present production 
plans are continued, broiler prices can be expected to fall to this level 
or slightly lower as the market will be absorbing a record turkey crop. 


Turkeys: 


Turkey producers will be marketing about 10 million more birds 
than they did in 1955. A larger percentage is composed of the heavy 
breeds than in the past. However, a larger percentage is composed of 
heavy white breeds which can be marke*ed at lighter weights than the 
bronze, which would not necessarily incease the total poundage in the 
same proportion. A lower cold storage holding will be an influential 
price force, and — pork and beef prices could possibly enable the 
market to move the crop at or slightly below the 1955 price level. 

—K. C. Davis. 


Figure 1—Oklahoma City Slaughter Steer Prices, Selected Grades and 
Weights, 1956. 
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